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Bik. Christianity is two- 
camp Christianity. It knows before- 
hand that there will never be a stand- 
ard response to the claims of its Christ 
whom men will either reject or accept. 
As John Dewey has put it, very proper- 
ly, “historical Christianity has been 
committed to a separation of sheep 
and goats; the saved and the lost; the 
elect and the mass.” Any “christian- 
ity” that does not deal in terms of two 
camps is a misnomer. 


This idea of two camps, especially 
if one realizes that it has its roots in the 
bedrock of the divine good pleasure. 
has far-reaching cultural implications. 
It implies cultural compositism. It 
leads inescapably to cultural heterogen- 
eity. Although it is right to try for 
a unanimous response to the overture 
of the Gospel, it is wrong to expect it. 
Within the framework of two-camp 
Christianity it makes no sense to antici- 
pate in this dispensation’ a single mono- 
lithic culture, that is, one in which all 
who belong to it will reveal a uniform 
loyalty, a common commitment of 

‘soul — in which all will rally, so to 
speak, to a single “Myth.” 

J want to make it particularly clear 
what I mean by that term “myth,” since 
I shall be using it again, and since in 


1. It is by a rare insight that the Christian 
Church was led to write this one thing into 
its creed anent the Second Coming: that 
that Event will mark the end of our com- 
posite order, in the separation of men into 
two final fixed categories. 


/ 
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some modern religious writing it im- 
plies that the point of reference of the 
Christian religion lacks historicity. 
This implication I disavow. What I 
want to communicate is this. We some- 
times say, and presumably all agree, 
that every man is religious, that his 
life and thoughts and ways spring from 
a basic loyalty, a fundamental com- 
mitment, a center of belief. This is a 
phenomenon common to all persons 
and groups of persons everywhere. Now 
I use the word “myth” to refer to this 
common phenomenon of religious 
commitment in all men and in all peo- 
ples. I use it to refer to this phenome- 
non, irrespective of whether the com- 
mitment be to God or to gods. It hap- 
pens that I need a term for the com- 
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monness of this phenomenon, and 
“myth” is the only term I can think of 
to represent this religiously grounded 
basic loyalty of life. 

To revert now to my argument. I 
was saying that, within the framework 
of two-camp Christianity, it makes no 
sense to anticipate within this dispensa- 
tion a monolithic culture. In a world 
where elect and non-elect cohabit, eat- 
ing the same produce of the land, walk- 
ing the same streets, tending the same 
machines, their lives intertwined with 
the countless ties that bind men together 
as social beings, the best we have a 
right to expect is a modus vivendi, a 
way of getting along as best we may. 
Two-camp Christianity implies cultural 
compositism. When we say this we 
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do not mean to imply that a Christian 
is then to make his peace with a con- 
elomeration, a tertium quid which is 
neither fish nor fowl. No indeed. It 
is his duty to make the cultural formula 
as nearly all of the one and nothing of 
the other as is possible with the tech- 
niques rightly at his disposal. 

By cultural compositism we do not 
mean a city divided into two camps, 
each on his own side of Main Street. 
Besides being un-Biblical this is in the 
nature of things impracticable; for we 
have no foolproof shibboleth to guide 
us in the segregation. Moreover, 
there must be all sorts of tunnels and 
bridges seeing that this is the dispensa- 
tion of migration. No, by cultural 
compositism we mean folks with radi- 
cally different loyalties living next 
door to each other. Christianity is 
mortally afraid of any single “Myth” 
in any given cultural community. 


INaGhi tre cultures to the 
contrary have commonly been monolith- 
ic. They are orientated around a 
single “Myth” and “Cult.” And these 
cultures have unanimously held that 
society cannot hang together unless 
bound by a unanimous acceptance of a 
common conviction. This explains 
why monolithic cultures have invari- 
ably been intolerant. Intolerance of 
the dissenter is inevitable in all mono- 
lithic society. Let us __ illustrate. 
Around the image erected by Nebuchad- 
nezzar there is room for one response 
and only one: all must bow. And the 
non-conforming citizen will be cast in- 
to a fiery furnace. The silver- 
smiths of Ephesus would have been at 
once unable to get a city full of adult 
folk to bawl themselves hoarse that 
Diana of the Ephesians is great had it 
not been for the fact that Ephesian 
culture was monolithic. Anyone who 
avers that they be no gods that are 
made with men’s hands is by definition 
staatsfeindlich and must be liquified 
forthwith. 


The New Testament View 


1B: New Testament is commit- 
ted to compositism as resolutely as it is 
committed to two-campism.? And _ it 
seems quite aware of the radicalness of 
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this its innovation. When a group of 
Jews posed the question as to whether it 
is lawful to give tribute (pay taxes) to 
Caesar they thought they had devised a 
foolproof trap. And if Jesus had been 
eiven (as they were) to monolithicism 
he would have been in a bad fix in- 
deed; for it was beyond question that 
the “Myth” of the Jewish faith and 
the “Myth” of the culture to which this 
item of tax-paying belonged were mat- 
ters of pretty definitely different wave- 
length. But Jesus was not caught in 
the trap. He answers that there are 
duties that one owes to the culture in 
which he stands and duties he owes to 
the “Myth” he has embraced — to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and 
to God the things that are God’s. 


Knowing the tendency of men to 
monolithicism, and therefore anticipat- 
ing atavistic tendencies among his dis- 
ciples, Jesus devised the Parable of the 
Tares. In it compositism is laid down 
as the pattern of earthly society to 
which his disciples are to gear them- 
selves. In it monolithicism is rebuked 
together with the intolerance that it 
habitually engenders. And it is fright- 
ful to what acrobatic contortions the 
exegetes of medieval Christianity went 
(a “christianity,” as we shall point out, 
wholly reverted to pre-Christian mono- 
lithicism) in order to avoid the patent 
intent of the Parable. A single example 
from history will not annoy the reader. 
When a group of “heretics’* were 
about to be burned their spokesman 
pointed out that the Parable allowed 
tares (if it should be granted that they 
were such) to continue on the earth. 
To this the Inquisitor-bishop replied, 


2. The bearing of the Old Testament upon 
our present problem deserves special study. 
It is noteworthy that all who had a part in 
the paganization of Christianity by render- 
ing it monolithistic have armed themselves 
with weapons taken from the arsenal of the 
Old Testament. To this feature of the Old 
Testament (and not to some supposed link 
with Manichean ideas of an Old Testament 
given by the Evil Principle), is to be traced 
the rather low estimate which the medieval 
sects, as they battled against monolithicism, 
put on the Old Testament. It was too ef- 
fectively used against them. 

3. It should be pointed out that heresy 
throughout the Middle Ages was not in the 
first place a matter of theological definition. 
Rather was it anything that threatened the 
monolithicism of the times. The very word 
is from a Greek verb meaning “to choose 
between alternatives” — an intolerable oc- 
cupation in a monolithic society. 
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cruelly clever casuist that he was, “The 
Lord speaks of grubbing out the tares 
We aren’t doing that. We only seek t¢ 
trim away a handful of the shoots!” 


The New Testament prepares us fo 
a culture in which compositism wil 
reach into the various forms of cultur 
association. Believing servants may fine 
themselves bound to disbelieving mas 
ters in the slave-master grouping sq 
characteristic of the contemporary cull 
ture; but far from indicating that suc. 
a tie is intolerable for a Christian th 
slave is admonished to continue in iti 
Believing persons will receive invite 
tions to attend the guild banquets a 
the times. Important cultural thin 
were these. And the sacred oracle do 
not even feel the need to enter into t 
matter of the propriety of such involv: 
ment. Much less does it prod the Chris 
tians of Corinth in the direction of on 
ganization of a rival affair across thi 
street. Yes, in that most basic ann 
primitive of all cultural and societa 
association, the family, the principle « 
compositism is to be respected. A be 
lieving wife may find herself bound i! 
marriage to a non-believing husbanco 
and, vice versa. And we are told (Dil 
the Corinthians have scruples at thi 
point? It seems so. And it would ne 
be strange at all, coming recently ov 
of a forthright monolithic culture) the 
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if the unbelieving mate is prepared to 
suppress his ethnic urge toward mono- 
lithicism by consenting to live with the 
believing partner the latter is to have 
no scruples against continued cohabita- 
tion. Dispeace at the prospect would 
be atavistic. We may conclude that if 
compositism is indicated at these several 
points it is indicated for all. 


ips New Testament lays upon 
us one grand exception, and only this 
one. It is the Church. Within it there 
is to be no room for diverse responses 
-to the Gospel, its “Myth.” Here the 
slightest concession to compositism is 
sin. Into its house no denier of its 
“Myth” is to receive asylum or ap- 
plause (2 John 10f). And it is into 
this monolithic oasis in the composite 
world that Christians are to go to be 
briefed as to the policies and platforms 
with which they sally forth again into 
the marts of men. It is highly perti- 
nent to note that when Paul sees, or 
thinks he sees, wavering and confusion 
in the minds of his Corinthian converts, 
uncertainty at this very point, he sits 
down to pen a message to them. He 
scolds them thoroughly for making 
their peace with compositism within the 
Church, where it is forbidden (Their 
willingness to cohabit there with the 
confirmed fornicator was precisely that) 
and for their unreadiness to make their 
peace with compositism in the realms 
outside the Church where it is proper. 
What a perversion this — friendliness 
toward compositism where it is pro- 
scribed, and  unreadiness’ for _ it 
where it is prescribed. And it is 
manifest from all of history that 
Paul’s alarm over the perversion 
was warranted. For, the  mono- 
lithicism of the Church, enforced by 
the device of Church discipline, has 
never been able to survive the sacrali- 
zation, or, to keep our current term, 
the monolithization of society. Chris- 
tianity was the “Myth” of medieval 
sacral society; and the standing com- 
plaint of the Sects (who alone had an 
eye for the idea of compositism) was 
‘that the Church knew no discipline* 
and that it was a stranger to the idea 


4. The world owes the rediscovery of 
Church discipline without political sanctions 
a the sects, especially to Anabaptism. 
5. In the Nazi propaganda one could 
‘read “Gemeinschaft des ganzen Volkes hat 
die Kirche zu sein, nicht Gemeinschaft fiir 
‘sich in separatiever Bildung.” And it is 
painful to see how little by way of basic 
Beiticism these words elicited in the ranks 
-of Germany’s churches. 
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of two camps. Lutheranism very early 
reverted to monolithicism; and at equal 
pace lost not only its idea of discipline 
but finally also a genuine practice of 
two-camps. 

To Biblical Christianity’s innovation 
of cultural compositism the world owes 
a stupendous debt. John Dewey is dead 
right when he declares that “historic 
Christianity has been committed to a 
separation of sheep and goats” but he 
is as dead wrong when he states in the 
same paragraph that the success of our 
democratic venture requires the dis- 
carding of this idea of two camps. Pre- 
cisely the opposite is true. We owe our 
democratic culture to the idea of two 
camps, to Christianity’s doctrine of 
compositism as it applies to culture. To 
it we owe everything that stands be- 
tween us and fascistic totalitarianism 
of modern monolithic ideologies.’ To 
the extent that Christianity has kept 
true to its innovation of compositism it 
has been a blessing to mankind; and, 
wherever it has deserted this its heritage 
it has become just another stultifying 
agency of this or that monolithic 
scheme! 


The Early Christian View 


tae Christianity was off to a 
good start. Its adherents took part in all 
the cultural activities of their times 
(Which does not mean that they took 
part in its innately sinful activities). 
The contemporary witness to this is 
clear and unmistakable. We quote from 
the Epistle to Diognetus (c. 150 
A.D.): “Christians cannot be distin- 
guished from the rest of men by coun- 
try, language, or customs. They do 
not live in cities of their own, nor do 
they employ a peculiar form of speech. 
They do not follow an eccentric pat- 
tern of life . . . they live in their native 
land, but as aliens. They take part in 
all things as citizens but must endure 
the lot of foreigners.” The writer of 
the Epistle seems not to know which to 
stress the most in his report, the un- 
hesitating integration of the Christians 
in the cultural activities of their times, 
or the inability of contemporary culture 
because of its monolithicism to grant 
them more than a sojourner’s lot. We 
may be sure that if these early Chris- 
tians were living today they would take 
their place in all the agencies that in- 
fluence and shape our culture even 
though the agencies are “organized 
without regard to race, creed, or color.” 
It is cause for gratitude and not for 


blame if we see men gravitating back 
into the groove in which apostolic 
Christianity was wont to run. 

Similarly did early missionaries to 
northern Europe do quite well. Where- 
ever they went they baptized those who 
believed and left the rest without seek- 
ing to invoke political sanctions over 
them. A composite society sprang up, 
all through northern Europe. The pres- 
ence of the missionaries was not re- 
sented — even by those who had not 
as yet capitulated to Christianity. They 
seem to have experienced that it was 
possible so to let one’s light shine as 
a child of God that men seeing his 
good works may glorify the Father in 
heaven. Martyrs were quite unknown 
in this era. At times touching scenes 
took place indicating what an enviable 
place Christianity had carved out for 
itself in the culture of the times. May 
we sketch a single example? When 
Patrick (of whom the Catholic Church 
was later to make “Saint Patrick”) was 
a boy he was kidnapped by pagan tribes 
and carried away. He was as yet not 
a Christian although he had had the 
benefit of a Christian nurture. In the 
agony of his grievous servitude he 
found his God. And, a little later, he 
made good his escape. He managed to 
get to the little seaport that now is 
London. Here he sought passage on a 
ship that would put him more definitely 
out of his captors’ reach and bring him 
back to his childhood home. But this 
was not easy, runaway slave that he 
manifestly was. Then one morning a 
heathen captain saw him at his morning 
devotions, and he said to his equally 
heathen crew, “This lad seems to be 
‘of the faith,’ let’s take him on.” As 
also they did. 


Came the upsweep of a now basically 
atavistic Christianity, from the South, 
with its telltale insistence upon con- 
formity on a monolithic basis. It drove 
unwilling Saxons through the baptismal 
waters. It felled the sacred oaks still 
left standing, at Goslar and at Ghent. 
It managed to get the local rulers to 
enforce, with recourse to every form of 
coercion, unanimous fidelity to its 
“Myth.” Little did these agents of 
Rome realize that they had learned 
much more from the Caesars than from 
the Savior. Immediately a wave of 
resentment swept over the land, a re- 
sentment that the world will be long, 
very long, in living down. The assas- 
sination of Boniface, erroneously pic- 
tured today as the man who introduced 
Christianity to the Frisians (He was the 
advance agent of monolithic “chris- 
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tianity” the rather), was not the result 
of any hatred for the Gospel as such 
(The Frisians had lived in the presence 
of the Gospel and -its earlier mission- 
aries in comparative peace for many 
decades already) but rather a resent- 
ment against the coercive methods dic- 
tated by the monolithicism to which 
Boniface had sold himself. When the 
Frisians saw that this man meant “Be- 
lieve and accept or else” it was just 
too much for their high Frisian blood. 
And so they went after him. If in our 
times this monolith-bent “christianity” 
falls foul of an equally monolithic cul- 
ture we as Christians shall deplore the 
fact. But it will be impossible for us 
not to recall that they who take the 
sword will perish by the sword and that 
he who stoops to coerce against his will 
a creature made to live by an exercise 
of his volitions will himself some day 
suffer outrages at the hands of his 
victim. 


The Reformation View 


(on the Reformation. In many 
ways it was an opportunity for the 
presentation of claims for damages suf- 
fered by various minorities during the 
long darkness of monolithicism. Dis- 
belief, long held to a forced silence by 
a church that refused to live next door 
to unbelief, became vocal, of a sudden, 
in the Renaissance. Medieval sects 
which had managed to survive the 
monolithicism of the Middle Ages and 
had even been able to dig for them- 
selves a vast system of catacombs came 
out of hiding, all over Europe in a fort- 
night. A well articulated clamor for a 
return to compositism was heard. We 
have space for but one instance to il- 
lustrate. When Felix Manz, the Anabap- 
tist pioneer (martyred shortly after) 
was on trial before the city council of 
Basel he outlined the ambitions of his 
party thus: “to gather together those 
who were willing to accept the Christ 
and be obedient to the Word . . . leav- 
ing the rest in their present faith.” 
What was this but a resolve to return 
to voluntarism with its inevitable com- 
positism? And the fact that Manz was 
destroyed for this resolve indicates how 
loath men were to come clear of the 


monolithicism in which they had in- 
vested so heavily.® 

Alas, it was not to be. Driven, as 
in the days of Constantine, by fear, 
born of a too little faith before the 
prospect of having to live on equal 
legal footing with disbelief, the Refor- 
mers one by one gave evidence that 
they were returning to the medieval 
pattern, to monolithicism.’ Toleration, 
yes, they would grant — after a fashion 
and to an extent. But compositism, no, 
not that. Again a single example to 
illustrate. We choose the well known 
example of the burning of Servetus. 
This man had broken with the doctrine 
of the Trinity (a hip-rafter in the 
“Myth” of the Geneva of his day) and 
Geneva was just too monolithically 
minded to allow him to do so without 
invoking political sanctions. And so 
Servetus was destroyed. It is true, men 
who make it their business to defend 
Calvin come what may have tried to 
make of the liquidation of Servetus a 
sour note in an otherwise well-tempered 
clavichord, an inconsistency in the 
thought of their hero. They try the 
impossible. The burning of Servetus 
was deliberate. It was calmly planned 
beforehand. And it was vociferously 
defended afterward when contemporar- 
ies (mostly, but happily not exclusively, 
from the camp of the Renaissance) re- 
buked Calvin for his part in the awful 
deed. 

Nor was the culture that came out of 
the Reformation anything but monolith- 
ic. Think of the sanctions that were 
invoked at Dordt upon those who dis- 
sented. The persecutions following the 


6. The charge that the Anabaptists were 
revolution-minded was an old medieval 
cliché that was bandied about uncritically. 
Actually the Anabaptists were by and large 
quite anti-revolutionary and law-abiding. 

7. The drift toward monolithicism is ever 
a symptom of ill health in the body of 
Christ; men feel themselves less than secure, 
unwilling and unready to live in this world 
on equal footing with that world; and so 
they try to weave around themselves the 
“benefits” of a society that gives them the 
right of way and stands ready to enforce 
this. How different the picture becomes 
when the faith that overcomes the world is 
operative. Then the chances that the world 
will blight the church seem less than the 
likelihood that the church will sanctify the 
world. (Here is the example of a believing 
wife living in daily marital proximity to a 
disbelieving mate. “What a threat to her 
soul” we say so readily. And, begin to tell 
the story of one rotten apple in a hamper- 
ful. But the Bible assumes that the odds 
are in favor of the believing wife “saving” 
her husband.) 


secession of 1834 would have been imi 
possible except in the presence of mono) 
lithicism. Dr. Abraham Kuyper has 
written, very rightly, “Of a certainty 
the Reformed rulers would have driver 
every Catholic out of the land if only: 
it had been in their power to do so 
Not until the Pacification of Ghent anc 
then with the Peace of Munster were 
Catholics tolerated in the land. Anco 
this was pushed to such a length thaa 
there were not even to be any Luthert 
ans” (Loc. de Eccles., p.9). And this 
late representative of Dutch Protestant 
ism says that in his mind the death senj 
tence for violations of the first table o» 
the Law is right and proper. From 
where I sit this looks uncomfortably 
much like the espousal, at this late dat 
of medieval monolithicism, sanction 
and all. It only goes to show how 
almost impossible it is for men, even fo 
great and original men, to divest them 
selves of the accumulated error of th: 
past. If you seek a society and a phi 
losophy of society where medievalis 
has been genuinely overcome it is bes: 
for you to look where new plantin 
have occurred. 


The American View 


See a place is America. To i 
in its earliest days flocked distressed ana 
harassed souls (largely from the tr 
dition of the Renaissance and from th 
of the dissenters of pre- and post-Re 
formation times), men that had han 
bitter experiences with monolithic sc 
ciety. No sooner had they adopted 
Constitution but they laid it down fox! 
ever fast that this is to be a compositt 
society; the First Amendment intendt 
to head off any adoption of a “Myth. 
This was compositism, with no strings 
attached. And to this day America hag 
continued in this direction without fa) 
tering. | 


And she has fared well. In matten 
religious also. Her experiment wit! 
compositism is paying off. For instance: 
in a day when church membership an» 
church attendance are on the declins 
almost everywhere, most of all in mona 
lithic cultures, they are on the in 
crease here, having risen without set 
back from the days of the announce 
ment of compositism. It stands at a1 
all time high today. And, if one make 
due allowances for the fact that thi 
membership of just about sixty perce 
is all of it voluntary and that non-at 
filiation carries with it not a suggestio: 
of sanctions, this showing is perhayx 
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the best in the world today. Here a 
climate has been produced in which 
our blessed faith can thrive as never 
before. We feel that if Christianity has 
a future (and the Savior has given his 
word that it has) it has it in those lands 
where Christianity carries on without 
the “benefit” of a monolithic culture. 


We make no bones about it: we are 
grateful for the vision of the Founding 
Fathers who have given us what we 
have. We can agree enthusiastically 
with the words of a Catholic writer who 
writes correctly “It is of the very 
essence of the message itself that it is 
a divine gift of election and grace, that 
its acceptance means free, individual 
response and decision, and that dis- 
cipleship means personal willingness to 
take up a cross and to follow. Once 
these things are really grasped the 
pluralist society no longer offers a 
problem, but rather a welcome oppor- 
tunity to the orthodox believer. The 
problem now is rather to justify the 
former employment of Christianity as 
the religion of the sacral society.”® We 
are persuaded that if Christianity 
should lapse in America the recording 
angel will not charge it to our venture 
in compositism but rather to terrible 
treason on the part of the Church it- 
self — committed in the very hour of 
its greatest opportunity! 


People who have their roots in medie- 
val cultures not only do not understand 
American Christianity, they openly dis- 
trust it. They are sure beforehand that 
it cannot endure. One reads in the 
Dutch press for example that “in 
America Christianity is daily on the 
decline” and “America is fast becom- 
ing post-Christian.” A recent issue of 
the Free University Quarterly repeats 
this legend. But this observation is not 
born of an examination of the statis- 
tical evidence; it flows from the major 
premise that Christianity must have the 
“benefit” of a monolithic society plus 
the minor premise that American so- 
ciety is not monolithic. Because of our 
unblushing willingness to settle for 
compositism one hears in the circles of 
the Gereformeerden in Holland of the 
“so-called Calvinism of America” and 
‘the quasi-Calvinism of the Christian 
eformed Church.” And what makes 
s quasi? That we are not clamoring 
for a Christian political party, that we 


8. If anyone needs further proof that 
compositism is good for the Faith let him 
‘notice how much less objectionable Ameri- 
can Catholicism is than Catholicism in non- 
composite cultures where it continues to 
Joperate in true medieval style. 
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don’t seem to get excited about separate 
labor unions, that we have no “Chris- 
tian” radio, etc. etc. 


Ne is apparent that some among 
us are taking over this Dutch appraisal 
of things American and things Dutch. 
They propose a right-about-face here 
and the introduction of the Dutch “solu- 
tion.” Others of us, some who have 
had occasion to see the much lauded 
“solution” over there, at close range, 
and have not been greatly impressed by 
it, feel that the times call for a new di- 
rection rather than for the importation 
of a plan to which men have come in a 
culture only partially liberated from 
Christianity’s greatest scandal, its sell- 
out to monolithicism. 

Let us by all means think “princi- 
pially” at this point. If it is to stand 
that participation in “neutral” or “com- 
mon” social and cultural agencies is 
wrong seeing that “not only the indi- 
vidual, but also the principle in accord- 
ance with which and on the basis of 
which the organization takes place must 
be Christian” as is currently being 
argued, then we must turn our faces in 
a direction that leads us _ irresistibly 
away from American compositism and 
back to the darkness that comes wher- 
ever monolithicism is espoused. Let us 
know where the road goes before we 
take it. If the expressed platform of 
a cultural unit must give constitutional 
right-of-way to him who would appeal 
to the Word of God if it is to be a fit 
place for him who believes in that 
Word, then we must insist upon this 
same formula at every point. And, we 
might as well begin at the top. We 
must clamor for a confessing State, one 
that gives such right-of-way. And this 
is impossible without sanctions of some 
kind for the non-conformist. And we 
must rebuke every man who has taken 
a seat in the Congress of the United 
States — for, is not that cultural entity 
“organized without regard to race, 
creed, or color” and by that token no 
fit place for a Christian? 


Monolithicism has been discredited, 
we repeat. It has been discredited in 
history as it is reproached in the New 
Testament. And the more the world 
contracts the more vicious it becomes. 
Separate antithetical cultural organi- 
zation breaks down before the inex- 
orable fact that this world happens to 
be populated with men of widely 
divergent and antithetical convictions 
but who must nevertheless live together 
in a single cultural entity. And it is 


precisely this togetherness culturally 
that our faith must have. Monolithicism 
is ultimately not workable. Suppose we 
do organize separate Christian labor 
unions and suppose we do get every 
believer into them — will that solve 
our problem? Will it not be necessary 
to meet with other Unions to discuss 
and resolve common problems? Then 
the leaders of such separate labor 
unions will have to attend meetings 
where the Word of God does not have 
the right-of-way — which they cannot, 
may not, do. And if they silence their 
consciences for the moment and go to 
such a forbidden place and do useful 
work there— then we ask, how come 
it is wrong for the members on lower 
levels to do an identical thing? The 
Lord will not let us retreat into a sepa- 
ratistic hideout; He has so planned this 
world that we will be thrown back into 
the arena every time we try it. And, 
for a very wise and kindly purpose. 
Far from repudiating the way of 
doing things that has developed in this 
country and so going back to a dis- 
credited medieval experiment we feel 
that we in America will have to take 
the lead in pioneering for a new and 
better way. And we shall ask our 
brethren in the faith in Europe to come 
clear, if indeed that is possible for them, 
of the errors of the past and to embrace 
a philosophy of culture more in keeping 
with the Word. If our impressions are 
not wholly erroneous there will ‘be ears 
enough over there quite eager to listen. 


Now let no one make a caricature of 
our position. Let no one say that it 
proposes to withhold an inch of the area 
that rightfully is the Christ’s. We are 
sure that the time has come for us to 
speak forth boldly, much more boldly 
than we are wont to do, of the faith 
that is in us; and to do it wherever 
men meet in cultural activity. We must 
cease thinking of the “outside” as an 
area with which we are to fight and 
begin to realize that it is an area we 
are called to win, win with that sweet 
reasonableness with which our Faith is 
so freshly fragrant. We plead for a 
mode of doing so which will please the 
Captain, one that is not doomed to fail- 
ure at the outset since it proceeds from 
a philosophy of culture that is essential- 
ly ethnic. The salting salt can do its 
work only when it is brought in closest 
possible contact with the commodity 
that needs its decay-staying properties; 
and that can best be done in the frame- 
work of American compositism — if 
Christians will only roll up their sleeves 
and get in there pitching. 


Two Novels 


Ws I poke around publish- 
ers’ offices trying to find out who is 
reading what, I come away with the im- 
pression that Christian Reformed peo- 
ple are reading very little. I am not a 
pollster, ard I hate statistics, but I dare 
to give it out, unsupported, first, that 
we do not read one-tenth of what our 
kind in The Netherlands read, and, 
second, that we do not read as many 
“religious” books as Catholics, liberals, 
and fundamentalists read. This might 
be, I know, because there are more of 
them then there are of us, but that is 
not the point. We read far less than 
they proportionally. 

This seems to me a sort of betrayal 
of our Reformation legacy of individual 
spiritual responsibility. I leave the 
analysis of causes to some other time. 
It would be good to think that this 
situation is so because we are pre-emi- 
nently One Book people. But even that 
is a feather we had better not put into 
our cap until we have made sure. Mean- 
while we can try to do something about 
our neglect. I recommend two novels. 


Kingdom Within* 

When I was a boy, De Wachter used 
to come into our home with the big 
black caption over one of its pages: 
Oostloorn. 1 could not read Dutch at 
the time, but I gathered from the older 
folk around the house that it was a 
novel, and that they liked it very much. 
If I am not mistaken, The Banner came 
out sometime later with an English 
translation of the book under the title 
Idylls of a Dutch Village. By then, 
however, I was occupied with some- 
thing called The Rover Boys Series and 
I could not be deflected. 

So that it was not until maturer years 
that I first came to grips with the Reyv- 
erend Mr. Siebold Ulfers’ Oostloorn. 1 
had enough Dutch literary history in 
my head by that time to know that this 
book was a kind of baanbreker or path- 
finder for those Reformed writers of 
The Netherlands who created a popular 
fiction for Reformed people. Until Ul- 
fers wrote, it had been a forlorn hope 
that a book breathing the spirit of Re- 
formed Christianity could also be good 
fiction. Oostloorn was such a_ book, 
“een roman voor het volk,” and people 


*KINGDOM WITHIN. A Novel. By Siebold 
Ulfers. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, 1953. $3.00. 
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took it to their hearts. The book went 
through many editions in The Nether- 
lands, the latest coming as recently as 
1952. It was translated into German, 
French, and Swedish, and even into 
that unfortunate Esperanto of yester- 
year known as Volapuk. 

The book is a genuine article. It 
has the mark of sincerity upon it. 
Ulfers put his heart into it. The cream 
of his life’s wisdom rose to the surface 
and he had only to skim it off. He wrote 
other books later, but they were thin. 
This one is rich. A man has only one 
book of this kind in his system. Ruskin 
says in his Sesame and Lilies of such a 
writer: “In the sum of his life he finds 
this to be the thing, or group of things, 
manifest to him — this the piece of 
true knowledge, or sight, which his 
share of sunshine and earth has permit- 
ted him to seize. He would fain set it 
down forever; engrave it on rock, if 
he could; saying, “This is the best of 
me... this I saw and knew: this, if 
anything of mine, is worth your mem- 
ory” ” It was so for Ulfers and his 
Oostloorn. 

Who was Ulfers? Born in the In- 
dies in 1852, he was during most of his 
long life of almost eighty years a min- 
ister of the Hervormde Kerk. At first 
he served rural charges in the provinces, 
at Domberg, Hardenberg, and other 
places. A kind of composite of these 
is the Oostloorn of the novel. People 
supposed that he had written the book 
while serving a country charge. But 
it was not so. He wrote it out of 
crowded Rotterdam. A deep nostalgia 
for the villages prompted him to write. 


It was not as theologian or pulpiteer 
that Ulfers was distinguished, but as 
pastor. One catches a glimpse of his 
ideal pastor in the figure of the “old 
minister” of the novel, a man with an 
open and loving heart pouring its gen- 
erous presence into the lives of the 
common people. Ulfers knew those 
people. He had worked with them. 
They were inexpressive, taciturn, voic- 
ing neither criticism nor appreciation, 
but feeling the bond with him, and 
with each other. There was some al- 
loy in their make-up. And there was 
some sterling. Ulfers found that the 
sterling was dominant, and he loved 
them. The Oostloorn came out of this 
sympathetic meeleven with the urgent 
drama of rural folk, 


This man wanted all the while te 
bring the implications of the gospel te 
bear upon improving the conditions ob 
the working man. It was a passion dic- 
tated by circumstances, and he sharec: 
it with many in the last quarter of tha 
century. He wrote a life of Charlee 
Kingsley, author of Hypatia and West: 
ward Ho, and a leader of what i: 
sometimes called the Christian Socialis: 
Movement in England. Ulfers pube 
lished a number of books and brochures: 
with such titles as Social Problems ano 
the Minister of the Gospel, Social Need! 
and Social Sins, and Socialism ane. 
Immortality. In consequence of thii 
concern for a practical Christianity, hn 
was accused sometimes of an “ethisch 
richting,” that is, with a humanistii 
tendency, or with an “It’s-the-life-that 
counts, not-the-doctrine” trend o 
thought. 


I find no cause for reading this kina 
of gospel distortion out of the Kingdors 
Within. Ulfers had experience, ¢ 
course, and at close hand, with a col 
rationalism in the Established Churel 
and he had noticed that theologice 
scrupulosity can sometimes go paire 
with ethical insensitivity. He did ne 
intend to substitute the social for t 
evangelical message. He advocated 
Social Gospel. He saw through the Er 
lightenment origins of natural gooc 
ness, and traced the connection betw 
this doctrine and the rise of Continents 
socialism. In fact, his analysis of tha 
utopian error comes out in the King 
dom Within. It comes out in the ob 
dominee’s advice to Wiegen tt 
Dreamer. The dominee argues that th 
individuated love at the basis of th 
family, natural and proper to huma 
beings, is the arch-enemy of socialist: 
idealism. 


The novel is a sort of Sketch Boo 
or series of idylls, unified by a plae 
and by the spiritual philosophy of ii 
central character. That character 
Wiegen, nick-named the Dreamer. W 
meet him first as a charmingly naiv’ 
expansively wide-eyed, young shepher 
boy who gets his wisdom very romas 
tically from trees and hawks and rabbit 
He plunges into the pond for a swit 
and then stands nakeder than John tk 
Baptist preaching into the blue inan 
his own version of the coming of tH 
kingdom. In this kingdom all the citii 
and towers and churches will be & 
stroyed, and all institutions, includix 
marriage, will be sublimated in a mom 
commonwealth of love. ) 

The old dominee comes upon him > 
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he preaches, and tells him that the king- 
dom of which he is enamored is with- 
in, not without, and that it is spiritual. 
And it is Win, the lovely and single- 
minded Win, she who carries him his 
lunch and tidies up his mother’s house, 
who cures him of his ideas of universal 
love. She does it by kissing him in the 
rain on the moors. Then she repents of 
her rashness to find that she has awak- 
ened the sleeper, and made a man of 
him. From then on he lives the disci- 
_plined life of work and family and af- 
fairs. But he never lets go of his idea 
that the kingdom is defined by right- 
eousness and is wider than the confines 
of any church. 


For there are two churches in Oost- 
loorn. The secession of ’86 and ’87 has 
split the community down the middle, 
leaving the scars of bad feeling, conten- 
tion, and divided allegiance. The trag- 
edy and the pity of ecclesiastical 
schism, present in almost every hamlet 
of the Reformed Netherlands, and never 
beyond sight in Reformed America, is 
vividly recorded here. Vivid, too, 
however, is the pervasive conviction 
that the Spirit prevails and that hell 
does not prevail against the rock of 


the church. 


It were a pity to tell the secrets of 
this book to any who have not read it. 
I merely point at some of the char- 
acters, and bid you look at them. There 
is Harders, the country gentleman, 
whose wealth and status provide the 
structure of economic life in the town. 
The young minister, Walter, who has 
picked up something of the new social 
consciousness at the university, thinks 
that Harders’ property is a remnant of 
feudalism. He goes to Harders’ place 
to criticise and admonish, but he re- 
turns to praise. The man’s integrity 
disarms him. And Harders’ manly ex- 
piation of his abuse of a worker stands 
as a very type of honest Christian 
humility. 

Then there is the Oostloorn school- 
master who is done out of his few sav- 
ings by a friend’s bad investment. He 
regularly reads the Scripture from the 
pulpit at church. When old age and 
near-blindness come upon him he con- 
tinues the reading, and nobody guesses 
that he must do it from memory. There 
is Ilting the Bell Ringer who somehow 
gets the wisdom of suffering into the 
peals of his bell, and who rightly tells 
his minister that he must suffer before 
he can preach. There is Edo the Mis- 
sionary, in charge of the kingdom 
abroad, whose devotion and self-efface- 
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ment are a spiritually formative influ- 
ence for the folks at home. And there 
is, of course, the village scamp, in this 
instance a criminal, the pathetic Joop, 
son of Crazy Aggie, but hounded in the 
end by grace, and a member finally, it 
would seem, of Wiegen’s “church.” 

“How many ministers have you Re- 
formed folk?” Wiegen asked one 
evening when the men gathered at the 
square. 

“Why one, of course,” 
Raders. “Walter!” 

“And how many have you Dissent- 
ers?” he asked Schepers. 

“Why one, of course,” Schepers an- 
swered. “Senserff!” 

“Then my church is richer,” Wiegen 
said with a smile. “We have two — 
Senserff and Walter!” And as he spoke 
he smiled as one who sees the Kingdom 
of Heaven drawing near. 


answered 


One hopes sometime for an Idylls 
of a Reformed Community from the 
pen of an American hand. What a 
good and useful book it might be! Such 
a community ought to have a Reformed 
Church in it, and a Christian Reformed 
Church, and two Protestant Reformed 
churches, one of each persuasion. It 
ought to have something of human 
ridiculousness in it, and a very great 
deal, of course, of the merciful balm of 
love. It ought to be a book which be- 
comes a part of the spiritual tissue of 
our life. Its situations and_ people 
should become symbols of our recur- 
ring experiences. To mention Wiegen 
the Dreamer, or Goesting the Silent, or 
Ilting the Bell Ringer in the Reformed 
Netherlands is to remind everybody of 
something they already know. Such a 
book saves a lot of talk. It educates 
and edifies. It humbles. 


Please do not say that in this account 
I seem to be stealing from the book 
jacket. I wrote the book jacket too. 
All of it, that is, except what follows 
here. It is not a blurb, but the honest 
truth. Therefore I steal it: “Under the 
spell of rural peasant life, made poig- 
nant by human frailty, deepened by a 
mystic’s dream, the villagers of East- 
loorn come to vivid life. Within the 
circumscribed pale of their rural life, 
they vent extreme passions. . . . But 
none are without charity: Out of an 
inhuman act comes the wisdom of suf- 
fering, and out of pride comes humil- 
ity, and out of the selflessness of one 
comes the spiritual uplift of all. Wiegen, 
the village dreamer, whose one vision 
is of a kingdom within, of righteousness 
enthroned in men’s hearts, wakes to 


find in his village the dream come 
true.” 


Too Late the Phalarope* 


It is my impression that Alan Paton’s 
Cry, the Beloved Country, after it came 
out some five years ago, was more 
widely read among our sort of people 
than was any other novel of this decade. 
No doubt these people have been await- 
ing Mr. Paton’s second book with con- 
siderable expectation. 

The new book is here. And it would 
not require the author’s name on the 
cover for us to recognize that this is 
Paton again. Once more the setting is 
South Africa, a country which before 
the Cry . . . was simply a spot on the 
map for us and which because of the 
Cry . .. became as real and familiar 
to us as our own state. This time, 
though, there is something less of the 
country — it was almost the central 
character in that other book. Again 
the dominant note that is sounded is 
the lovely note of compassion. I think 
there is no novelist writing in English 
today who can sound this Christian note 
so poignantly as Alan Paton can. Again 
the mood of the book hovers halfway 
between pathos and tragedy, a char- 
acteristic, I think, which comes pretty 
close to being essential in a Christian 
vision of life. And the style is once 
more that irresistible style, for which 
one can only think of the adjective 
“Biblical” as a suitable description. It 
is a style which at its best makes the 
distinction between prose and _ poetry 
seem rather artificial. 

Certainly the book is again an im- 
pressive book. One emerges from it as 
from a dramatic experience, changed. 
No mere yarn, this, but a kind of wit- 
ness or affirmation of wisdom learnt 
and a vision seen. Paton does not write 
until he must, until the pressure of 
what he sees, the religious pressure of 
it, compels him to write. In this sense 
his novels are testimonies. It was so 
for the Cry . .. and it is so for the 
Phalarope. So much said, however, it 
must be added that in the new novel 
Paton seems to be more obviously the 
craftsman. Such obviousness may car- 
ry with it a kind of loss of force. 

This impression of the art as dis- 
tinguished from the inspiration of the 
novel is owing, I think, to two things. 
Paton’s narrative technique sometimes 
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Two Novels — Continued 


gets in his way. For the story is told 
in the first person by an aunt of the 
central character, and long after the 
events have taken place. Paton finds 
it necessary to support this device by 
reading into his text whole portions of 
a diary kept by the main character 
while he was in prison. The handling 
of this, as I see it, calls attention to it- 
self. Moreover, deep in the story, after 
the main character has committed the 
crime, Paton must sustain the suspense 
by a very clever manipulation of the 
possibility that the crime will not be 
found out. It is brilliantly done, very 
cleverly done, but brilliance and clev- 
erness are just the qualities one does 
not want to be aware of in important 
drama. 

Phalarope is calculated to fascinate 
us, us particularly, because it is a 
chronicle, and a tragedy, of Reformed 
life. After all, the close-up portrait of 
the Cry .. . was a portrait of a black 
man, a native, and an Anglican by 
faith. This time the close-up is of an 
Afrikaner, of Pieter Van Vlaanderen, 
and of his family. They are the heirs 
of the voortrekkers. They came to the 
veld country as Scholte came to Pella, 
and they named their farms, as Scholte 
named his streets, with names that are 
charged with religious magnificence: 
Buitenverwachting, Nooitgedacht, Wel- 
tevreden, and Dankbaarheid. Ah, but 
they are a solid lot, those South African 
Calvinists. The Bible is their rock, the 
church their fort. Their ethic is Puri- 
tan. Their passion is righteousness. 
Their weapon is law. In their isolation 
is their strength. They provide the 
spine and structure of an otherwise 
loose and flabby country. But — and 
this the source of the tragedy, the 
pathos — their virtue is their weakness. 
Why? Shakespeare passed the reason 
for it on to us from the Bible: “In the 
course of justice, none of us should see 
salvation: we do pray for mercy .. .” 


Such is, of course, the very stuff of 
tragic drama, and Paton almost rose to 
the occasion. He creates Jakob Van 
Vlaanderen, father of Pieter, and a true 
type of the successful Calvinist Boer. 
It is disturbing reading. One sees his 
own kind under the microscope, al- 
though among us this kind has not been 
able to maintain itself in such starkly 
consistent contours. Jakob is patroniz- 
ing and confident in the poise of his 
success, in the rectitude and practical- 
ity of the Afrikaner system of life, and 


a 


in the conviction of eternal verities. 
He reads nothing but the Bible, and he 
can make it prove what he wants. He 
reads the English bird book which 
Pieter ventures to give him, but one 
wonders whether perhaps he does this 
only to whet his conviction that the 
English are stupid. He is anti-Smuts, 
by implication pro-Malan. He is 
patriarchal, basking in the honors due 
the head of a house on family holidays. 
He is a little vulgar in his talk with his 
cronies. There is something approxi- 
mating warmth, and humour, humanity, 
and love in him, too, but he fears them. 
They could wreck the system. As for 
the mercy that should season justice, 
he cannot muster it. He finds a part 
of the Bible that points another way. 
He cannot forgive his son for the 
crime. There must be total repudiation 
and disgrace. 

One looks for trouble out of such 
conditioning. Not because license is 
better than law, but because love ful- 
fills the law, and love is of grace not 
works. One would expect therefore that 
some human sacrifice would be required 
of this inadequate rectitude. And in- 
deed this is in part what happens in the 
crime of Pieter, and in his disgrace. 
But at this point, as I see it, there is a 
major organic fault in the drama of 
the novel. It is this: Pieter’s crime — 
of possessing a black woman full in the 
face of the Immorality Act — is not 
brought on, at Jeast not mainly, by his 
father’s inhumanity and _lovelessness. 
As a matter of fact, the struggle in the 
son, Pieter, is not really a moral 
struggle at all. It is simply a personal- 
ity struggle, springing from a sort of 
constitutional weakness in the man’s 
nature. 


Those dark surges that come up in 
Pieter and blindly drive him to do the 
thing that he hates to do, that he 
loathes doing, but must do — namely, 
to take the black girl Stephanie and 
possess her — would have operated in 
anybody so constituted, quite apart 
from Afrikaner, or Calvinist, or Puri- 
tan conditioning. At bottom it is not 
Jakob’s severity that has suppressed 
Pieter’s natural feeling. It is not be- 
cause the father failed to recognize and 
cultivate the tender and the feminine in 
Pieter that Pieter reacts with the guilt 
of miscegenation. Nor is it because his 
wife is not affectionate enough that 
Pieter does the execrable deed. It is 
that dark inexplicable impulse, that 
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blind drive, that is the cause. 

Later, too, after he has taken the: 
girl, Pieter never becomes moral about 
his remorse. As a matter of fact, he 
takes her again, and again, not even im 
a progressive degeneracy owing to am 
unbearable Puritan background, but 
simply in obedience to those naturah 
drives. Such a character can be psycho-+ 
logically interesting, but he is not mor~ 
ally relevant, and therefore he cannot 
carry the weight of tragedy. What 
bothers him most after the deed is nob 
the fact of guilt but the public discovery 
of it. He breathes freely and seems: 
headed for a life of public respectabil 
ity and personal freedom when it seems 
likely that the guilt will never come out! 
It is this amoral element at a crucia. 
point in the novel which seems to me 
organically a damaging fault. 

It is fine achievement in Paton thar 
he never becomes the lecturer or the 
reformer in his novels. If he has a so) 
cial, or political, or ecclesiastical axe tc 
grind, he does it where it ought to be 


done — I understand he is assisting in 
the attempt to form a new Souttl 
African political party -— and not ir 


his fiction. He exhibits no practica 
bias but holds the mirror up to a situa 
tion, taking its dimensions as he find: 
them. 

Report has it that Paton is persone 
non grata among the Boers. One wo 
ders what they are saying of his Jako} 
Van Vlaanderen. I doubt a more justh! 
sympathetic picture, a fairer pictur 
could have been drawn by an Afrikane 
than this English South African ha 
drawn. And the pity, the compassio 
which come to expression in Paton 
through an African medium, is fundas 
mentally a pity aroused by the universas 
human situation. In this sense Paton” 
books are only incidentally regionas 
fiction. 


It is disturbing, though, this abow 
the Puritan ethic and the grace ce 
tenderness. In tenderness, let us admi 
it, all down the line, in tenderness wy 
have not been outstanding. 

They used to say that if a book ii 
not good reading for a jeune fille, thx 
is, for a pure and innocent young girt 
it is not good reading for anybody 
Apart from the question of whethe 
there is such a thing as a pure an) 
innocent young girl, this old dictum ha 
a plausible sound. Still, it will not do 
This book deals with the love of a ma: 
for a woman very directly. It is not 
book for the jeune fille. It is a booe 
for the mature. 
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Dr. Aalders 


ieee the courtesy of Mr. 
A. Warnaar, Jr., Associate Secretary of 
the International Council of Christian 
Churches, I have a copy of the Sep- 
tember 1953 issue of Getrouw, official 
organ of the ICCC for the Netherlands, 
Indonesia, West Indies, and South 
Africa. 

Mr. Warnaar calls my attention to an 
article by Dr. G. Ch. Aalders, which 
is a criticism of some parts of the article 
I wrote in the June issue of The Re- 
formed Journal concerning our posi- 
tion with reference to the new Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible. I am 
thankful to Mr. Warnaar for his court- 
esy, and appreciate the opportunity he 
affords to reply in this way to the 
article of Dr. Aalders. 

Dr. Aalders takes exception to three 
matters in my article: (1 My statement 
that “the RSV, too, is the Bible — the 
Word of God.” (2 My statement that 
“to refuse the services of highly compe- 
tent linguistic and textual scholars be- 
cause they are ‘liberal,’ would be to sin 
against the Spirit of God and the gifts 
of His grace.” (3 My statement that 
“the new Dutch Version of the Bible 
translates Isaiah 7:14 the same as did 


the RSV.” 


* * * 


Beers addressing myself to 
the criticism of Dr. Aalders on these 
matters, I may be permitted a moment, 
I trust, to express my regrets that Dr. 
Aalders didn’t give to his readers some 
statements of the major thrust of my 
article. I fear that he leaves with his 
readers the impression that I am such 
an ardent proponent of the RSV that I 
am concerned to defend it against all 
attack by a series of specious argu- 
ments. I do not wish to be so under- 
stood. I heartily confess to having 
neither the ability or the learning to 
make anything approaching an absolute 
judgment about the merits or demerits 
of the RSV (much less so since the RSV 
had been in the world scarcely a year). 
For such a judgment I am only too 
happy to wait for the large assistance 
shall need from my superiors; and 


— 


ment of the scholars of Christendom 
efore either condemning or approving 
e RSV in its totality as a Bible 


ersion. 
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and the RSV 


In my article I was concerned only 
to try to counteract the spirit of panic 
over the RSV that has arisen in our 
land and threatened to come into our 
Church. Some people have seen some 
monstrous things in the RSV, largely 
because of their prodigious distrust of 
the National Council of Churches. And 
because of some changes in translation, 
they have been quick to label the new 
Bible a God-denying book. On _ the 
heels of this loud outcry against the 
new Bible there came proposals to the 
Synod of the Christian Reformed 
Church, asking for an official expression 
of disapproval of the RSV, and for the 
production of the Church’s “own 
translation in cooperation with other 
denominations.” It would be scarcely 
wise, I thought, for the Church to has- 
ten to an official pronouncement, and 
thus virtually place the new Bible on 
the Index of prohibited books. Let the 
RSV be subjected to scrutiny by the 
intelligent and educated mind of the 
Church and her leaders, and be judged 
in its good and in its bad as we judge 
the many other Bible translations that 
are current. If the Church is alert to 
the charge to “prove all things,” the 
new RSV will in due time fall into the 
place that the sanctified intelligence of 
the Church leaves to it. There is no 
call to officially put the RSV in what 
we may in an excited moment think to 
be its place. 


* * *% 


IE the same article I took excep- 
tion to the suggestion that we consider 
stopping our support of the American 
Bible Society because of its alleged 
intention to distribute the RSV. The 
American Bible Society spreads mil- 
lions of copies of the King James, 
American Standard, and many foreign 
translations of the Bible, and it seemed 
to me inexcusable to withdraw support 
from this program. In that connection 
I asked what evil there could be in dis- 
tributing even the RSV, since it, too, is 
the Bible — the Word of God. I 
thought I was fairly safe in so saying, 
since, despite the faults in translation 
(no translation is without them), it did 
not seem to me to cease to be essen- 
tially the Bible — the Word of God. I 
cited what Prof. Berkhof once before 
quoted concerning the imperfect trans- 


By GEORGE STOB 


lation of the American Standard Ver- 
sion: ‘The Bible remains, for all prac- 
tical purposes, totally unaffected.” But 
Dr. Aalders found my statement so very 
wrong that he found it necessary to 
“reach for the pen,” and he wonders 


1>? 


‘‘how it is possible to say such a thing! 


Well, the RSV is, or it is not, the 
Word of God. Dr. Aalders obviously 
thinks it is not. But in his reasoning 
about the matter he is led to think the 
same about the King James, the Amer- 
ican Standard, the “Statenvertaling,” 
the newest Dutch version of the Bible, 
and all others. He says: “A transla- 
tion of the Bible, even if done with 
great care and precision, and with great 
faithfulness, is and yet remains always 
only a mere fallible human product 
(mensenwerk), and such a translation 
can never be put on the same level with 
the original Hebrew-Aramaic and Greek 
text. Only the latter is truly the au- 
thoritative and infallible Word of 
God; but the translation, however good 
and respectable, still remains only a 
weak and fallible human effort to re- 
produce that Word of God in one’s own 
language” (my translation — GS). 


I remember that when I first entered 
the Seminary, and when I graduated 
from the Seminary, the Curators asked 
me, pointing to the American Standard 
Version on the table: Is the Word of 
God in the Bible, or is the Bible the 
Word of God? I answered, looking at 
the same Bible: The Bible is the Word 
of God. The Curators seemed duly 
pleased. On the basis of Dr. Aalders’ 
thesis they ought, perhaps, to have been 
displeased, and should have wondered 
how it was possible to say such a thing. 


The judgment of Dr. Aalders (if not 
properly qualified) would prove to be 
fairly disquieting, I should think, to 
the ordinary people of my Church or 
those of his Church. Most church 
members have never seen the original 
Hebrew-Aramaic and Greek, and _ if 
they should see it or hear it spoken 
it would be wholly unintelligible to 
them. When they read their English or 
Dutch Bibles at home, must they under- 
stand that they do not read the Word 
of God? When the minister reads the 
English or Dutch Bible to the congrega- 
tion from the pulpit, does he not read 
the Word of God? I should think so, 


the more so since we call even human 
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Dr. Aalders and the RSV —- Continued 


preaching the administration of the 


Word of God. 


Dr. Aalders himself seems to sense 
that his statement is far too sweeping, 
and soon begins to reverse himself by 
saying: “Now it is a truism that many 
believers in many different countries 
of the world are referred to a transla- 
tion in their own language so that they 
may learn to know the Word of God. 
And that is in general not bad, because 
usually so much care and concern are 
eiven to the translation of the Bible that 
the readers do not have to fear that 
they will be seriously led into a wrong 
path by the consulting of their transla- 
tion.” The reversal is not complete, 
however. Dr. Aalders acknowledges 
only that by reading a translation peo- 
ple are not led into serious error, but 
he still assumes that a translation may 
not be called the Word of God. So far 


forth he remains consistent. 


It is an unfortunate consistency, 
however. For on this basis no man 
can ever be said to have the Word of 
God, except perhaps in a somewhat 
Barthian sense. The original Hebrew- 
Aramaic and Greek text no longer ex- 
ists. Our “originals” jare based on 
later, some quite late, copies of the 
autographa (the very writings which 
came from the hands of the Bible writ- 
ers). I don’t suppose Dr. Aalders 
holds that the humanly reproduced cop- 
ies are infallible. We all acknowledge, 
indeed, that there are uncertain read- 
ings of the now existing “original” text 
(Cf. L. Berkhof, Reformed Dogmatics, 
Introductory Volume, pp. 170, 171). 
Notwithstanding, Prof. Berkhof does 
not hesitate to say that “we are in pos- 
session of the verbally inspired Word of 
God” (Ibid.). I trust that the reveal- 
ing God who secured His Word in the 
“copies” of the autographa, can also 
secure His Word in the translations. 


And unless it can be shown that the 
RSV _ radically and essentially rejects 
and deletes what we have always called 
“the Bible,” I think it right to believe 
that, in the good providence of God, a 
pagan who comes into possession of 
the RSV translation has before him the 

Word of God. 


* * * 


I N this same connection Dr. 
Aalders thinks I am not quite sober in 
saying that those who apply a blow- 
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torch to the RSV burn “the Bible — 
God’s Word.” They burn, says Dr. 
Aalders, only “a piece of paper, a 
book.” No doubt. I really don’t think 
that either a match or even a blow- 
torch can burn up “the Word of God.” 
Nor did I say so, and I should have 
been happier if Dr. Aalders had quoted 
me whole. This is what I said (and 
I italicize what Dr. Aalders omitted) : 
I suggested that the brethren of the 
blow-torch might have “stopped to 
reflect upon the fact that they were 
committing to the consuming flames 
THE BIBLE — God’s Word, in the 
only form in which God has made it 
available to us, i.e., in the form of the 
redactions and translations of schol- 
arly but fallible men.” 


Perhaps the man who has a copy 
of the “original” and can read it 
doesn’t have to be concerned for him- 
self about that. But the vast mass 
of the people, who come to the Word 
of God only in translations, may well 
be concerned. “Bible-burning” origi- 
nated in an age when men were con- 
cerned to keep from others the pure 
Word of God. The burning of the 
RSV did not actually have serious con- 
sequences, because many RSV Bibles 
were spared, to say nothing: of the 
millions of other translations. But con- 
sider the principle. Were not those 
who burned the quite imperfect vernac- 
ulars of Reformation times burning the 
Word of God? Dr. Aalders says not. 
But in the same breath he introduces 
a significant modification when he says 
that behind the burning of Luther’s 
Bible was “the opposition to the en- 
deavor to acquaint those who were sep- 
arated (vervreemd) from the Word of 
God with that Word in their own lan- 
guage.” With that I quite agree. 


Even so, I didn’t even suggest that 
the people who burned the RSV were, 
like the burners of Luther’s day, in op- 
position to the Word of God. I mere- 
ly said that they burned the Bible — 
God’s Word, in the only form in which 
God has made it available to men. Dr. 
Aalders doesn’t think this burning was 
a sober act, either, but otherwise he 
sees nothing serious in it. Only paper, 
only a book was burned. I think more. 
For it appears to me that the burning 
was a too facile and precipitate rejec- 
tion of the fruits of the textual and lin- 
guistic scholarship upon which we de- 


pend for our Bible translations. We 
may well be concerned that men deah 
better with the efforts of scholars whe 
are gifted not apart from God’s Spirit! 
lest we do despite to God’s gifts and 
give license to jeopardize all scholar- 
ship for reasons that may move us al 
a moment. We are to “prove all things 
and hold to that which is good.” That 
doesn’t mean to burn everything, im 
cluding the good, because of the some: 
thing to which we object. 


* * * 


D r. Aalders’ second criticisnx 
concerns my statement that “to refuse 
the services of highly competent lim 
guistic and textual scholars because 
they are ‘liberal’ would be to sin againss 
the Spirit of God and the gifts of Hii 
grace.” I need say little in reply, be 
cause Dr. Aalders expresses essentiaz 
agreement with the very statement té 
which he objects. He writes: “I granv 
immediately that in the translation 00 
the Bible we can and must, withouy 
objection (zonder bezwaar), make us$ 
of the scientific labors of men who art 
themselves ‘liberal,’ who do not peri 
sonally bow before the  infallibl 
authority of God’s Word.” Th 
sounds quite exactly like what I saic 
For if we must, and do not (as w 
threatened in the proposal to produ 
an “evangelical” Bible), I presume the 
is a sin against the Spirit of God. 


Dr. Aalders gives his objection suk 
stance, however, by implying that 
propose swallowing the liberals whob 
and without discrimination. That = 
expansive reading. Of course, I aw 
accountable only for what I said, bu 
not for what one unaccountably reac] 


* % * 


iS third objection of D 
Aalders is to my statement that “tl! 
new Dutch Version of the Bible trang 
lates Isaiah 7:14 the same as did tli 
RSV.” This, he says, “is wholly incoc 
rect.” The RSV reads: “Behold, 
young woman shall conceive and bez 
a son.” The Dutch version hi 
“jonkvrouw” where the RSV has “youn 
woman.” Dr. Aalders observes th: 
“jonkvrouw” can mean either “a youn 
girl who is still a virgin,” or “an 4 
ready married young woman.” 


I grant that “jonkvrouw” as distii 
guished from “jonge vrouw,” may | 
considered as leaning toward the sere 
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of “virgin,” and that the RSV “young 
woman” may be thought to lean toward 
the sense of married woman. This 
proves nothing, however, except that 
there is a difference between the Dutch 
and English languages. The English, 
—as far as I know, doesn’t have a word 
quite equivalent to the fine shade of 
“jonkvrouw.” Hence, the only term 
available in English for the transla- 


Roland Allen 
Wren the mission history of 


the twentieth century comes to be writ- 
ten, the name of Roland Allen will 
probably occupy a significant place in 
it. Were he alive this would doubtless 
surprise no one more than Allen him- 
self. For he was in his day everything 
but famous. Allen was a prophet, a 
prophet who went to his grave before 
the missionary world recognized him 
as a prophet. Living and speaking be- 
fore his time he moved in the loneli- 
ness of an unshared conviction. In a 
day in which there was little apprecia- 
tion for the mission principles he 
espoused he walked alone and did not 
live to see his vindication. Today — 
when in so many places it is too late — 
responsible mission leaders are saying: 
If only we had listened to Allen earlier. 


Who was Roland Allen, and what did 
he have to say?* 


The Unheeded 


ieee data on Roland 
Allen are virtually non-existent. He 
was a Britisher, an Anglican clergyman, 
and a China missionary of the (Angli- 
can) Church Mission Society. After 
his China service he returned to Eng- 
land and then went to Kenya where he 
died. This is all I am able to ascertain 
about his life. Apparently his reward 
is in heaven alone. But he has left us 
books and pamphlets, and these give 
the measure of the man. A student of 
Scripture, keen analyst, conversant 
with the art of making the Bible a 
‘contemporary book; clear, subtly 
humorous if sometimes a bit ponderous 
in exposition, patient at the disregard 


_ * This article is occasioned by the letter 
of the Rev. C. Kuipers on mission methods 
in the July issue of the Journal. 
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tion of the Hebrew almah was “young 
woman.” For the rest, the new Dutch 
version deliberately avoided the word 


“maagd” (—virgin), and the RSV de- 
liberately avoided the use of “virgin” 
(-—maagd). It may be assumed, per- 


haps, that both translations did so in 
order to be true to the original. Look- 
ing at the matter quite objectively, then, 
it seems quite fair and right to say 


—Voice in the 


of his views with the patience of a 
man who knows himself to be right — 
this is the man who is beginning to 
loom large on the horizon of mission- 
ary thinking at this midpoint of the 
century. 


In 1912 Allen published a book that 
presented a very unusual idea. It was 
entitled Missionary Methods, St. Paul’s 
or Ours? ‘The thrust of it was, as the 
title implies, that our mission methods 
ought to be replaced by St. Paul’s. And 
this was a very novel idea in 1912. 


When was 1912? The year 1912 
was two years before 1914, and 1914 
marked the beginning of the openly 
seen disintegration of the West. But 
two years before catastrophe began to 
descend, the men of the West were 
still supremely confident. In Africa, 
in India and Indonesia, less directly, 
but hardly less firmly, in other areas, 
the West reigned supreme. Missions 
shared in this reign. Churches were 
founded that white men controlled, 
schools were built in which Western 
curricula were taught, executive com- 
mittees of Mission societies and Church 
boards met and made unilateral deci- 
sions about the disposition of mission- 
ary resources, personnel and _ fields. 
That it might not be wholly wise to build 
all these schools and hospitals, that 
the authority of the native church ought 
to correspond to the authority of the 
church at home, that the expenditure 
of money on the mission field was 
fraught with the greatest dangers — 
this occurred to but few in 1912. 

It was in such a situation that Roland 
Allen wrote his Missionary Methods, 
St. Paul’s or Ours? It struck the men 
of his day strange that anyone should 
take St. Paul seriously as a model for 


missionary labor. What did St. Paul 


that the RSV and the Dutch version 
translate Isaiah 7:14 the same way. 
* * # 


We are happy to learn that Dr. 
Aalders is offering his judgment of the 
RSV translation in the next issue of 
Gereformeerd Theologisch Tijdschrift. 
It will, without doubt, be of large help 
to us in our evaluation and for our 
discriminating use of the RSV. 


Wilderness 
By HARRY BOER 


know about running a Christian uni- 
versity in China? What light could he 
shed on conducting experimental farms 
as a means of preaching the Gospel? 
And as for finances — Paul carried 
some money from the mission field to 
the home base, but it was the glory 
of the men of 1912 that they constantly 
exported money from the home base to 
the mission field. Paul was a good 
man for his day, but this was another 
day, this was 1912. 


Then came the war, dislocation, 
continued or renewed efforts along old 
patterns. The Social Gospel reached 
the height of its influence and in the 
1930’s the Layman’s Foreign Missions 
Report saw the light of day. It was 
popularized by the well-known Rethink- 
ing Missions. Before this event took 
place there was a sort of international 
preparation for it by way of the 
Jerusalem Conference of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council in 1928. 
Man’s religious life is rooted in all his 
conditions, said the Jerusalem meeting, 
To give effective spiritual help to men 
their conditions must first be changed. 
Therefore more emphasis on sociology, 
economics, hygiene, education, etc., is 
due. More schools, more farms, more 
hospitals. These bring the gospel that 
changes conditions and are the pre- 
requisite for the Gospel that changes 
the heart. And, of course, more work- 
ers on the pay-rolls. There were ques- 
tioning voices, especially from Europe. 
But it was not yet time for the ebb. 


Meanwhile, Allen wrote another 
book. It was entitled The Spontaneous 
Expansion of the Church and_ the 
Causes Which Hinder It. An awfully 
long title, really. You can’t expect to 
sell books with titles like that. And 
then there was more about Paul and 
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Roland Allen — Continued 


the manner in which he did mission 
work. “More of the same,” said the 
Secretary of the Western Missionary 
Society to his Board. The brethren 
smiled and nodded. ‘Now about this 
new addition to the vocational school 
at Allahabad .. .” 

In 1938 Hendrick Kraemer struck a 
more stern note in his The Christian 
Message in a Non-Christian World. 
Here was a frank appraisal of the pro- 
fundity of the religions of the non- 
Christian world, a discussion of the 
basic problems of approach to their 
adherents, and some suggestions in the 
direction of putting the native Chris- 
tianity on a more indigenous basis. By 
1940 the bulk of missionary opinion 
was about evenly divided between 
Kraemer and Rethinking Missions. 
Fundamentalist missions constituted a 
third class of thought. They were 
right in rejecting the Modernism of the 
Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry, 
but they were in error in being indiffer- 
ent to the broad religious and theo- 
logical aspects of the missionary task 
as they were emphasized by Kraemer. 

Then came World War II. 

In its wake were left the churning 
waters of nationalism, independence, a 
crumbling West, a rising Orient and 
Africa. For missions the new face of 
the political and economic world 
brought revolutionary changes. There 
was large-scale withdrawal (China), 
prospects of such withdrawal (India, 
parts of Africa) and loss of control by 
the Western Churches (Indonesia). 
The church and her missionaries had 
at last to face the question, the question 
no longer escapable: Have we, have 
our methods, built churches, built a 
Christianity, that will stand without 
us? Can we leave and not see much 
or all we have done collapse? Have 
we erected a structure that will stand 
on its own foundations? 

The answers we are hearing today 
are not reassuring. The analysis of the 
situation in China given us by David 
M. Paton in his booklet Christian Mis- 
stons and the Judgment of God frankly 
gives the answer that the foreign mis- 
sion we have conducted “was in im- 
portant respects wrongly conceived” 
(poke 

While these developments were tak- 
ing place, Allen’s two books and a num- 
ber of pamphlets were standing on 
shelves, and dim memories of reading 
in them about the necessity of establish- 
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ing really independent churches began 
to stir in the minds of missionaries and 
Board secretaries. His books are now 
being taken from the shelves. They 
are being reprinted and they are being 
quoted. The Unheeded is being lis- 
tened to. A distinguished missionary 
leader said in the presence of this 
writer at a recent mission conference, 
“Roland Allen is coming into his own.” 

What is Roland Allen’s missionary 
message ? 


Roland Allen and St. Paul 


ee. entertained the _ still 
rather unusual notion that the Bible has 
something to say about mission meth- 
ods as well as about the missionary 
message. There is and there always 
has been common agreement among 
orthodox Christians as to the message 
that must be brought on the mission 
field. This message is directly derived 
from the Bible and its binding char- 
acter is recognized by all. But the 
unanimity wholly disappears when we 
enter the area of method. Within 
what program of action is this message 
to be communicated? Are there any 
principles that speak authoritatively to 
us here? 


The answer that the Churches of the 
West have given to this question is, by 
and large, an emphatic No. Methods, 
it is held, are matters of judgment, in- 
dividual or corporate. As it was re- 
cently stated among us: the New Testa- 
ment Church has the Holy Spirit, she 
is mature, she may do as she judges 
right. Her methods are restricted only 
by moral considerations. Whatever is 
not ethically wrong “may” be done. 
Therefore the Church “may” use 
schools, hospitals, or whatever other 
means seem to commend themselves in 
a given situation, for furthering the 
preaching of the Gospel. This view 
has been largely held in the West during 
the past 150 years. It was stated again 
by the Rev. C. Kuipers in a letter to 
the Reformed Journal and published in 
the July issue. 


Roland Allen questioned this view. 
He held that the large space given to 
Paul’s methods in the Bible, their clear 
character and fruitful results, have a 
distinct message for us. It would seem 
reasonable that this should be so. The 
larger part of the book of Acts deals 
with the founding of the New Testament 


Church through missionary activity, 
The chief figure in this drama is St! 
Paul. His letters are letters to church. 
es that are not yet twenty years old! 
And how relevant their subject matter 
for the missionary task of the Churcl 
universal! The nature of the Chris: 
tian message, the organization of the 
Church, discipline, relation between 
churches, Christian liberty, Christianity’ 
and the false religions, ordination, fii 
nance. Which of these do not stanc 
at the forefront of the problematics of 
every missionary undertaking? 


Allen took the position that God in 
giving us so large an insight into the 
manner of Paul’s work has a message 
for our methodology. He held tha: 
here, too, the Scriptures were written 
“for our instruction,” that in this im 
portant matter of methods we have 
not been cast wholly on our own judg 
ment. 

In that July issue of the Journal tha 
Rev. C. Kuipers of our Zuni missiop 
field makes an observation to which ii 
will be helpful to allude at this times 
Taking issue with statements earlie? 
made by me that Paul’s mission metht 
ods ought to be determinative for w4 
also, he wrote: 


“It strikes me that you are dis: 
cussing mission methodology in 
dogmatic fashion, so much that tha 
very thing Roland Allen emphasizes 
namely, the guidance of the Holl 
Spirit, you fail to give due recogm 
tion. Personally, I am_ confidert 
you do not feel this way, but you 
article seemingly ignores the silence 
of Scripture. The comparativy 
silence on Peter’s methodology ac 
that of the other apostles — and ha 
God’s standards they, too, were em) 
nently successful — is challenging 
How, for instance, was the sendinr 
Church at Antioch brought abouit 
Did God intend the work of onl 
one, Paul, to give us the “norm” t 
govern all mission activity everr 
where and at all times by th 
Church?” 


The silences of Scripture may H 
significant guides for us in what w 
ought not to do, but it is hard to se 
how a positive program could be ere* 
ted on the basis of them. How do w 
know that Peter and the other apostle 
followed methods other than St. Pay 
followed? It is interesting to read A 
len’s observations on this very poin: 


“St. Paul’s missionary method w: 
not peculiarly St. Paul’s. He wz 
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not the only missionary who went 
about establishing Churches in those 
early days. The method in_ its 
broad outlines was followed by his 
disciples... It is indeed universal, 
and outside the Christian Church 
has been followed by reformers . . 
in every age and under most di- 
verse conditions. It is only because 
he was a supreme example of the 
spirit, and power, with which it can 
be used, that we can properly call 
the method St. Paul’s. In no 
other work do we set the masters 
wholly on one side . It is just 
because they were endowed with ex- 
_ ceptional genius that we say their 
_ work is endowed with a universal 
character. Either we must drag St. 
Paul down from his pedestal as the 
great missionary, or else we must 
acknowledge that there is in his work 
that quality of universality.” (Meth- 
Dass ED) 0 


Paul’s Method 


De now — what precisely was 
St. Paul’s method? It has already 
been suggested by the Rev. Kuipers 
that it was a reliance on the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit. When this expres- 
sion is properly understood we will 
know what St. Paul’s missionary meth- 
od was. The “guidance of the Holy 
Spirit” can easily become a very sub- 
jective thing. It is often understood 
that this guidance necessarily follows 
when men sincerely desire to serve 
God. Christian men undertaking to do 
one thing or another for the Lord, in 
good faith, under prayer, and in ac- 
cordance with their best judgment — 
how can the Spirit fail to guide here? 
The Spirit may indeed fail to guide 
here because Spirit and Word are one, 
and the above well-meant view takes no 
serious account of the Word. If we 
would enjoy the guidance of God’s 
Spirit we must always ask: Is what 
we propose to do in accordance with 
the principles of God’s Word bearing 
n the matter? 


The thing that bothered Allen so in- 
ensely was the fact that nowhere in 
he Bible, and certainly not in the work 
f the greatest of all missionaries, could 


-*The quotations from Methods and Ex- 
pansion are taken from the 1930 and 1949 
printings respectively. Those who are in- 
terested »in personally studying Allen’s 
writings may obtain a catalog of his and 
other publications on Indigenous Church 
nd Mission Methods by writing to: World 
Dominion Press, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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he find warrant for so much that was 
most characteristic for the missionary 
enterprise of his day. Where in the 
New Testament, he asked, do we find 
missionaries keeping control for years 
and years of the churches they founded 
Where do we read about the constant 
appeals for funds at the home-base to 
maintain the churches on the mission 
field? Where do we read that the 
standards and practices of the church 
at Jerusalem or Antioch had to be the 
norm for the churches in Macedonia 
or Achaia? Where in the New Testa- 
ment do we read that all manner of 
human activity such as education, rural 
reconstruction, hospital work, and so 
much more is either a preaching of the 
Gospel or a proper assistance to it? 


With such questions Allen assailed 
the missionary methods of his day. He 
placed over against them the method of 
St. Paul: The preaching of the Gospel 
in the power of the Holy Spirit. To 
preach the Gospel meant the communi- 
cation of principles, not the initiation of 
a set of rules and regulations for the 
government of the church and of its 
members. The Gospel meant bondage 
to Christ and freedom from all else. 
This Gospel was preached in the power 
of the Spirit. This meant for Paul to 
place believers in liberty. He believed 
powerfully in the liberty with which 
Christ makes men (and churches) free. 
He believed that the Holy Spirit is a 
Spirit of wisdom, illumination and 
judgment. He believed all believers 
have this Spirit and that they are, be- 
cause of this, mature and able to order 
their own affairs. Ordination was a 
gift to be conferred by the missionary, 
but it was not a gift that might be 
withheld. The New Testament church 
is mature and free, for the Church is 
the body of Christ, and the Spirit of 
Christ is the Spirit of freedom. It may 
therefore not be treated as a ward but 
be given independence. 


“To do this required great faith; 
and this faith is the spiritual power 
in which St. Paul won his victory. 
He believed in the Holy Ghost, not 
merely vaguely as a spiritual Power, 
but as a Person indwelling his con- 
verts. He believed therefore in his 
converts. He could trust them. He 
did not trust them because he be- 
lieved in their natural virtue or in- 
tellectual sufficiency. If he had be- 
lieved in that, his faith must have 
been sorely shaken. But he believed 
in the Holy Ghost in them. He be- 


lieved that Christ was able and will- 
ing to keep that which he had com- 
mitted to Him” (Methods, p. 194, 
195). 


This essentially simple and thorough- 
ly scriptural view had profound conse- 
quences for Allen’s conception of the 
missionary task: 


“It is, I suppose, now almost uni- 
versally admitted that we cannot 
hope, by multiplication of mission- 
aries, to reach the vast populations 
of China, India and Africa, not to 
mention the rest of the world, nor 
to cover the whole of these great 
areas with mission stations, still less 
to provide mission schools and hos- 
pitals sufficient to supply their needs” 
(Expansion, p. 24). 


Only the native church itself, Allen 
saw, can bring the Gospel to the nation. 
It should therefore be the striving of 
the missionary to establish a fully in- 
dependent church at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, equip it with essential 
authority, and let it in its own way 
bring the Gospel to its own people. 
This does not require large outlays of 
money from abroad; keeps the mis- 
sionary as an initiator of the Church, 
not as lord over its life and its faith; 
avoids the galling tensions between mis- 
sionaries loathe to give and native pas- 
tors and elders eager to take authority. 
Or it avoids the reluctance of the native 
Church to take authority, as so often 
happens, after it has been brought up 
at the apron strings of the missionar- 
ies. It brings into being a spontaneous 
Christianity that will freely communi- 
cate the Gospel, spurred on by the urge 
of a regenerated heart to tell others of 
the salvation and freedom that it has 
found. 


A recent Banner carried a report of 
such a spread of the Gospel on our 
Nigerian field. Said Mrs. KE. H. Smith 
to the synod: 


“A good report comes from Mr. 
Recker in the northern district . . . 
Rev. Recker’s area is marvelous, but 
it was not the work of the white 
man. We have men there who, when 
farming is finished, will spend 
months telling the good news, even 
though it means persecution. Some 
are beaten and another’s house was 
burned over his head. Mr. Recker 
goes to places where he has never 
been before and finds groups of as 
many as twenty-five who come to- 
gether to pray and sing the songs 
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Roland Allen — = Continued 


they know and then go home” (July 

10 issue, p. 884). 
It is in this way that the New Testa- 
ment Church spread. And it is in this 
way, it may be added, that the Church 
at Antioch came into being (Acts 11: 
19ff.). This is the natural way. Only 
when this way cannot be followed 
should we be concerned to find some 
other method. But surely this should 
be taken as the normal way and we 
should not propose all manner of hu- 
man activities as equivalent possibili- 
ties, as having right to equal standing. 
The silence of Scripture on this score 
is indeed significant and in our bustle 
of fund raising, dual budget finance, 
building, administration, we should not 
allow the divine silence to be lost upon 
us. 

Allen on Institutions 


AVean has a great deal to say 
about the use of institutions on the 
mission field, notably educational insti- 
tutions. Particularly effective treatment 
of this subject is found in the chapter 
“Civilization and Enlightenment” in his 
Expansion, and in two pamphlets, 
“Education in the Native Church” and 
“Mission Activities Considered in Re- 
lation to the Manifestation of the 
Spirit.” 

We in the Western Church have long 
been brought up on the idea that 
when we institute a Christian school on 
the mission field we thereby convey 
Christian education. Not so, says Al- 
len. Christian education, he held, is 
more the education of Christians than 
by Christians. Before there can be 
Christian education there must be 
Christian educands. “Christian educa- 
tion is education in Christ, and presup- 
poses a certain relationship of the per- 
son who receives it to Christ. Elimi- 
nate that relationship and the educa- 
tion ceases at once to be Christian for 
him who receives it” (Hxpansion, p. 
126). In the pamphlet “Education in 
the Native Church” the issue is put 
even more sharply. “Teaching received 
by a Christian from a non-Christian is 
made Christian in the Christian mind; 
teaching received by a non-Christian 
from a Christian is non-Christian in the 
non-Christian mind... An education 
rooted and grounded in the life of the 
Church occupies an impregnable posi- 
tion” (p. 24). 

Allen must be correctly understood 
here. He does not mean to say that he 
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is indifferent to Christian education for 
Christian children. He meant emphat- 
ically to say that a heart regenerated by 
God’s Spirit will enable even education 
given by. a non-Christian to serve the 
ends of God’s glory; and, conversely, 
that, though an unconverted mind ab- 
sorb ever so much teaching by a Chris- 
tian teacher, it will in reality receive 
no Christian education. 

This insight is one of the reasons why 
Allen so strongly emphasized the work 
of the Spirit. He deplores the much 
speaking about missionary “activities” 
because they tend to hide the one true 
and all-overshadowing activity of the 
Christian mission. “I venture to insist 
that missionaries of the Gospel have 
only one proper activity, the ministra- 
tion of the Spirit of Christ. The ma- 
terial, social, political, physical ad- 
vancement of the nation is not their 
proper, direct work. Their sole direct 
work is to bring to Christ those whom 
he has called and to establish His 
Church; and the social, political, physi- 
cal, material progress of the people 
must spring out of that, and be the di- 
rect fruit of the Spirit them” 
(‘‘Activities,” p. 32). 

One of the major objections to all 
institutional work is that it is so ob- 
viously the missionaries’ activity. When 
the Gospel is preached and men accept 
it they can immediately convey to 
others the glad news they have received. 
But schools, hospitals and other activi- 
ties that have not arisen from their 
own Christian life and community must 
indefinitely remain “missionary activi- 
ty.” They remain foreign, artificial, 
even an imposition, and tend to obscure 
the true purpose of the mission’s exis- 
tence. 

It is true that this type of missionary 
activity has had its fruits and blessings. 
But, as Allen points out, missions by 
the sword had fruits and blessings too 
(p. 28). God’s Word never returns 
void. He overcomes our errors, our 
want of judgment, our trust in self and 
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in our activities. It is not at all incon. 
ceivable that a future generation may 
pass on our financial Christianity the 
judgment we now pass on the military 
Christianity of the medieval and post 
medieval period. Against better inten. 
tions missions by money can replace 
missions by the Spirit. 


* * * 


Aes would have missions 
minister to men the Spirit of Christ. He 
would place men in liberty, in freedom 
in independence of men and in depend| 


ence upon Christ. Then there will 
come into being truly independem 
churches, churches that may rightly be 
called indigenous churches. Suet! 


churches will develop their own life una 
der the guidance of the Spirit, they 
will develop their own Christian educaa 
tion, their own manifestation of mercy} 
they will apply to their environment tha 
meaning of the Gospel for their life: 
They will take their place alongside tha 
older churches that brought them inté 
being. They will be the purpose 0 
missions realized. 

I close with the famous quotation 
from Allen that both sums up his crit 
icism of missionary practice and call: 
us to a renewed conception of mission 
ary responsibility: 

“We have been anxious to dl 
something for them (the native pect 
ples). And we have done much. W/ 
have done everything for them. W/ 
have taught them, baptized them 
shepherded them. We have mar 
aged their funds, ordered their serw 
ices, built their churches, provides 
their teachers. We have nursed thenr 
fed them, doctored them. We haw 
trained them, and have even 6) 
dained some of them. We haw 
done everything for them exceg 
acknowledge any equality. We haw 
done everything for them, but vem 
little with them. We have dom 
everything for them except give placa 
to them. We have treated them : 


‘dear children’ but not as ‘brett! 
ren’” (Methods, p. 186). 


“Rural reconstruction, social reorganization, and the raising of 
the economic level are but tokens of the all-embracing power of the 
Lord, and in a certain sense they are only meant to illustrate the great 
gift of God, the water that becomes a well of water springing up into 


everlasting life. 


The missionary who wishes to be a humble servant 
of his Master knows what he has to bring to the forefront lest his 
message be regarded as a humanistic philosophy of life.” 


—J. H. Bavinck in The Impact of 


Missions on the Non-Christian World | 
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Oak Lawn, II. 


DEAR EpitTor: 


I have read with great interest the 
discussion of the Absolute Antithesis 
which has appeared in recent issues of 
the Journal. The heart of Zion is elad 
when this great truth is brought out. 


Around fifty years ago a Reformed 
brother of Friesland said, “When the 
ntithesis is gone from our pulpits then 
ur Denomination is gone.” Of late 
in the Banner and from the pulpits we 
ear of the antithesis again. Dr. Henry 
tob wrote in the Journal the following: 
‘Between the natural man and_ the 
hristian there exists a basic and in- 
xpungable antithesis that divides them 
t the root, and separates them into two 


undamentally incompatible radically 
ifferent and mutually hostile King- 
oms.” 


But now it hurts us that the articles 
ritten by Rev. Verduin and Dr. Daane 
eem to tone down this truth. 


Rev. Verduin in his article “The Ab- 
olute Antithesis” writes that when the 
onfession speaks of our total depravity 
e must remember the footnote, “All is 
ost but small traces of these gifts.” 


Dr. Verduin finds that there is rela- 
ive good in the absolute evil and rela- 
ive evil in the absolute good. The 
hristian often sins and the worldly 
an often does civic good. 


He concludes, therefore, that we can 
o longer speak of an Absolute Anti- 
hesis. I cannot agree with him on this 
onclusion. For space sake and re- 
membering the work of the faithful 
ype-setter I will be very brief with my 
en 


In the discussions of the antithesis 
we must never forget that history moves 
‘oward the climax. We must also 
make a distinction between the state 
and the condition of man in this life. 
[he state of the Christian is heaven, 
he state of the natural man is hell. The 
Christian’s condition is not yet heaven 
for he is earthly and sinful. But re- 
nember, his condition is not static for 
t is fast catching up with his state. And 
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so it is with the natural man. His con- 
dition is also fast catching up with his 
state. For when he does not obey or 
accept the offer of salvation he becomes 
more and more hardened. Thus we con- 
clude that there is in principle an ab- 
solute antithesis between the Christian 
and the natural man. 


In his discussion of the text, “An 
elder must have a good report from 
without,” Rev. Verduin says that the 
ungodly man’s ability to judge the 
Christian is an evidence of these small 
traces of which the footnote speaks. 
However, the Confession emphasizes 
the fact that these traces are enough to 
render him without excuse. The abil- 
ity of the ungodly to judge the Chris- 
tian does not tone down total depravity. 
For example, I know a man _ who, 
whenever he meets me, in order to hurt 
me he folds his hands, looks toward 
heaven and says, “Oh God, give that my 
horse may win today.” He is closest 
to anti-christ and most able to judge 
whether a Christian does right or 
wrong. 


Rev. Verduin also says that if the 
antithesis was absolute a believing wife 
must leave her unbelieving husband. 
No, Reverend, she may not leave her 
husband for once the marriage bond 
exists it may not be broken for it is a 
picture of Christ and his church. But 
because of the absolute antithesis God 
says the Christian girl may not marry 
an ungodly young man. 


When in days gone by some went 
the wrong way with the antithesis this 
does not disturb us. We know what 
Peter says about Paul’s letters. 


Dr. Daane, in his article “Theology 
By The Week,” tells us that we must 
not have one truth this Sunday and bal- 
ance it with another truth the next 
Sunday. He does not want us to be on 
one limb of the tree today and the next 
Sunday on another limb. He wants to 
bring God’s Word as a whole, not in 
the abstract, but concrete. But as he 
warns us about this truth, it is said 
in love here, he falls in the same error 
himself when he tries to explain the 
antithesis and Common Grace. 


Dr. Daane says that God is the one 
who posited enmity (Genesis 3:15). 
And God is the one who has slain the 


enmity through the Cross. Therefore 
God’s anti-thetical attitude is redemp- 
tive. With the Cross God’s attitude 
changed. God is now for the world, 
says Dr. Daane. That is true enough, 
but that is the truth in the abstract 
that he warned us about in the begin- 


ning of his article. 


God did not become for the world 
when the Cross came. Right in Para- 
dise He was for the world when He 
gave that promise. Israel in all its 
history said to the whole world, “Come 
unto me ll ye ends of the earth and 
be saved.” Then when Jesus came, was 
crucified and died, the responsibility 
and the requirements of the world be- 
came so great, He said, “Now is the 
judgment of this world.” Simeon 
said, “This child is set for a fall and 
rising of many.” Jesus says, “Woe 
unto you Gorizim, etc.” Paul says, 
“The wrath of God is being revealed 
from heaven,” and he says, “If any 
man does not love the Lord Jesus Christ 
let him be accursed.” 


All these truths must be kept in mind 
all the time when we say God is now 
for the world. 


Dr. Van Til, in that amazing book on 
Common Grace, states concerning the 
natural man the following: “He must 
be looked at (a) as having been a mem- 
ber of an original generality that was 
good, (b) as having become a member 
of a second generality which is wholly 
corrupt in principle and is on the way 
to a grand climax of destruction, (c) 
as having become a member of that 
generality in the midst of which the 
super-natural redemptive process is op- 
erative, and as a member of a generality 
that lives under the long-suffering of 
God, which would lead it to repentance, 
(d) as a member of a generality that 
is, in some cases, crucifying to itself 
the Son of God afresh, (e) as a mem- 
ber of a generality in which that process 
of crucifixion is still incomplete. All 
these generalities are presupposed in 
the meaning of each individual confron- 
tation of the non-believer with the gos- 
pel; they are the correlative of the 
meaning of the conditional with which 
each one who hears the gospel is faced. 
Not till all history is done may we drop 
any one of them” (p. 93). 


Brethren, in these last dark days we 
are living in we ought to read often 
II Thessalonians 2, and not tone down 
the antithesis. D. Kort 
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